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Tp giye an 'overview of the' Hational Institute of 
Education 9 s Besearch and Development Otllization (BDtl) program* this 
report summarizes the program's goals, structure, and evaluation 
stucjy^nd discusses the educational policy issjits the program seeks a 
,to answer* Designed to enhance Ideal school improvement efforts in 

,the areas of basic skills, and career education, the BDtl program 
attempts to help schools learn to use existing, validated products of 

* educational research and development (BSDJP* The program's seven 
separate projects each stress improving, schools* .problem-solving and 
knowledge utilization through direct cooperation -with sciieols, using 
linking agents and resource agencies; and 'encouraging lpcal 
decision-taking. The 3D0 evaluation study employs si^e visits/ 
interviews, surveys,, and case studies 'to ^aJLyze the schools, linking 
agents, and prcfjects involved and to address seven major policy 
issues* To ensure that tJieT study is oniented toward user needs, 
researchers -atiked 25 educational policy makers to examine the program 
and pank the policy issues* <ffhe policy makers endorsed the program 
and ranked fe^ghest the issues of BSD product impact aftei * 
implementation, BDO program efficiency, m and \inking agent usefulness. 
In appendix briefly describes the seven' BDO pfco jects, (jaw) 
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Foreword 



The Research and Development Utilization (RDU) program was 
established in Junfc, 1976, as an action research project of the National 
Institute of Education (NIE), The program helps, schools totclanfy 
and solve local .problems in the areas of basic skms and career educa- 
tion through the use of innovative R&D products, A major NIE purpose 



in conducting the program £ to learn more ab 
the local school improvement process and tf 
developed R&D products can play in making it* 
end, ^November, 197^ Abt Associates was 
•study W the RDU program. 



put the management of 
e role that externally 
more effective. To this 
ntracted to conduct a 



This .preliminary description of the RDU program ^jj^L its policy 
context £ intended to providp the study's major audiences and^ parti- 
» cipants with an overview of # the program, the projects iKsporisors, the 
research design of the Apt Associates study, and finally Che relevance of 
_ the study to current educational- policy decisions at the federal and State 
levels. It is hoped that khis v description will serve two purposes. First, 
we believe evaluation research, is most useful if it is influenced by the 
Information need& of its major consumers. We hope this booklet will 
encourage ail ingoing dialogue between oursejves and^ our major audi* 
eqces. managers of eaucatibnal'chinge programs (including school 
based practifoners), researchers, and policy makers. The^section of this 
booklet on the policy > context of the research /is, in fact, based on 
" Interviews we haye conducted already mth a selected group of' edqca- 
tional policy makers at!the federal and &ate levels. Second, we hbpe this 
* document will, provide RDU program participants (including school 
level personnel) with a useful orientation to the study in which they, 
themselves will be asked to participate. » 



♦ Many individuals within the National Institute of Education, the 
seven RDU projects, afid the over 240 schools and school districts under 
\ study are helping us .achieve our gdals* Majfy Ahn Millsap»and -JoTin 
*Egermeier We serVea as federal project officers for o«r study.. Senta 
Raizen, Larry Hutch Ins, and Ward Mason have had major supervisory 
responsibility fqr the program and its 0va|u^tion> Thomas Israel is 
the federal RDtf Program Manager. Each t»f these individuals has placed 
a major fole in formulating the objective of the research. The. staffs 
of the seven RDU programs and the teachers and administrators of the 
schools and school districts engaged in the progfam have given generous 
ly of their time and experience in support of this research/ J 

^^^'Wlttup Abt Associates, Kent CKafootar, Diane Kel!, James Molitor, 
"^Sheila'Rosenblum, Gregory. Spencer, atld, Joseph Zelan have held senior 



responsibilities' for* the design aruj/ implementation of the research. 
Margie Schwartz has been responsible for the numerous office manage 
ment tasks of the project since it began. Peter Desmond has edited 
.this bpoklet, and Joyce Rooklm and Linda Clement are responsible 
for its design. * 

Finally we sinmely apprecistte the contributions of'the policy 
makers who offered their thoughts on ouf work. 



Karen Seashore Louis Michael B< Kane 

Principal Investigator # ffoject Director- 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 
September/1978 



The RDU Program \ 

A number of federally stimulated efforts in the field of education 
ha?e been oriented to finding solutions, to local school problems. As a 
result, many local schools, universities, and reseaJh organizations have 
developed innovative curricula, training methods, or classroom materials. 
(Jnfortunately, these and othei products of educational it&D have ofteft 
failed to spread far beyoncf the places where they were initially de- 
veloped. In education, as in other fields, it seems that a gap has opened 
between knowledge producers and the potentfal consumers of that 
knowledge between researchers and practitioners. The result is that 
many schools across the country are struggling with the same problems. 
» Some try to solve them using local ingenuity - and, in the process, in 
vent the wheel many times over. A few pick up on Solutions that have 
been tried elsewhere but have not necessarily been proven effective. 
Many resign themscjves to the status quo. # - \ 

* * ■ 

In recent" years, however, both federal and state governments have 
begun sponsoring dissemination efforts to close the gap between the 
producers and consumers of new^ed^atlonal products and knowledge. 
One sucfh effort is unusual in its emphasis on a research based, rational 
approach to local school improvement through the use of existing, 
yalidated R&D products. This is the Kes^arch and Development Utiliza 
tion (RDUX program, established by the National Institute of Education 
(NIE) in 1976. Regarded as an "action research" endeavor, this program 
has been designed to achieve three majof objectives: 

• to help schools alleviate specific, locally defined problems 

in the areas of basic skills aira career education; • # * 

• to help school and community personnel learn about the 
products of educational R&D; and * * " ■ 

to increase understanding of how, the local program im- 
provement process can bje better managed and become 
more effective, - * . 

As depicted in Figure 1, the RDU program sponsors ieven pro* 
jects. four under the direction of state education agencies (in Pennsyl 
vania, Georgia, Florida 'and Michigan) and three managed by multi 
state consortia (the National Education Association, based in Washing 
ton, D.C., The NETWORK Consortium* based ia Andover, Massachu 
setts, and the Northwest Reading Consortium, based in the state educa 
„tion agency in Olympia, Washington). Overall .coordination of the RDU 
program Is the responsibility of NIE's Program on Dissemination and 
Improvement of Practice. \ • ' 



Figure 1 

GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION OF R & D UTILIZATION PROGRAM 
1 PROJECTS AND SITES 
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The RDU Projects 

The seven RDU projects share certain programmatic character- 
istics. First, thfey have the common goal of improving problem solving 
and knowledge utilization in local schools. Since "problem solving" 
arid "knowledge utilization" are central concepts in the RDU program, 
it is useful to distinguish between them: 

• Problem solving ^has to do with the school's efforts to 
identify basic organizational and instructional dilemmas 
and then to choose and implement the beSTWjtys to re* 
solve them. The range of problems facing any school is 
enormous, from # poor staff morale to lack of adequate 
curriculum materials. The RDU progran^ addresses a subset 
of these problems* those dealing with basic skills or career 

■ education. 



• Knowledge utilization is a part of the problem -solving 
£ nrocess. It involves the systematic gathering of informa* 



tion by the schtfol from yarious internal and external 
sources, evaluating that information, and making decisions 
about how to use it. Again, the % RDU program focuses on 
a subset of knowledge utilization activities: the use' of 
externally generated products of educational research and 
development. m * * 

4 A second commpn characteristic is that each ptoject includes in its 
design a number of stages through which each school Or school district is 
expected to go in the process of problem soFying and knowledge utiliza 
tion. Generally, the stages include: - * 

> 

• the identification of a problem or set of prohjems; ' 

examination of alternative solutions to the problem (with 
t the focus on 'externally generated R&D products, such as* 

new materials, concepts, packages or teaching* methodolc^ 
• gies);and . . " * i 

• the selection,' 

• implementation, and 

• incorporation of a solution. , ( * 

However, some projects deal with only selected stages of this modelyv 
* while others have elaborated a number of substages. p / 

| f 

Third, the (projects all deal .directly with tfte local schools or school" 
districts being served in tKe program. 

I • Fourth, to coordinate the services provided to the local schools and 
school districts and to help guide the local school personnel, each project . 
supports two or rrjore "linkitfg agents/ 9 The role of the linking agents 
.varies among projects. Most operate out of an^ntermediate service 
agency, or a state education agency, and each serves a specific set of 
local school* or schopl districts. 
• . \ 

Fifth, each project stresses the importance qf local decision leaking 
relative to the problem solving and knowledge utilization process. The 
linking agents ma> supply encouragement, advice on substantive issues 
and decision making procedures, and access to additional human 5r 
financial resources. However, local school personnel must take the initia 
tive in identifying thej^ problem(s) and deciding on fi solution. In most 
projects this is achi^e^ through the establishment of local decision 
making structures, sucVas advisory councils or Jocal action teams. 

ERIC ; ) 9 J, 
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Finally, each project relies to some extent on a netwprk of resource 
agencies, which cooperate m providing assistance to schools or perform 
ing other project tasks. These agencies include /tate education agencies, 
intermediate service agencies, public and private universities and colleges, 
federally funded regional educational laboratories, teacher education 
centers, and independent research and consulting firms* In some in 
stances, working relationships among these agencies have been developed 
specifically for arrRDU project. • . • I 

jS • • . , . / 

Despite the similarities noted above, there are differences among 
the prpjeets in the emphasis on different aspects of the RDU program. 
For those who are interested m the distinguishing features of the indi 
vidua} projects, please see Appendix A, % \ % 
t — ■ 

The RDUStudy 

* * 

A{H Associates' study of the RDU program presents a challenging 
opportunity to make major contributions to the understanding of 
rational problem solving in local schools by examining how schools 
utilize externally developed R&D products to approve administrative 
procures and instructional practice?. The study also promises to in 
crease the store gl relevant information about the design, operation 
and results of dissemination programs in educat ion. % It. addresses seven 
major issues: % - 9 

• how relationships are managed between various agencies 
which have the expertise and resources to help local schools 
solve problems; 1 ' 

• to what ^degree an intervention program such as RDU 
can hdp schools overcome barriers to successful problem 
solving (limited access to information, lack of planning 
skills, etc.); ■ 

• to what degree the products of educational R&D are rele- 
vant to the problems and contexts of local schools? 

• what .the impact is of the products of educational R&D 
i once they have been adopted and implemented; 

9 t 

• what factors contribute to the institutionalization of the 
RDU approach within a variety of organizations; 

• how linking agents coordinate the flow of external "re- 
sources to-^schools, and p whe£fter this helps the schools 

- solve problems; and * , 



• now efficient the RDU approach is in relation to 'approaches 
taken by other major dissemination efforts. 1 s 

Many specific research questions can be derived from these general 
issues. To help reduce the complexity of the overall undertaking and to 
ensure that each issue receives adequate attention, the study has been 
divided into three distinct but interrelated levels of analysis: 

• The School Level Study addresses a set of question con- 
cerning the -nature and outcomes of the use of external 
resources in the problem solving process in~schoolsr It 
will investigate how this process is related tg the school's 
problems, existing co nditions such as the organizational 
environment and resources, and th* services and resources* 
that are delivered to the school during the process. 

• Hie Linking Agent Study offers a framework for under- ~- 
standing the use of linking agents in programs of man- 
aged change. It will describe the roles assumed by linking 
agents at different stages in the problem solving process 

and wh£n different ranges and types of services and re- 
sources are provided to the schools. * 

• The Project Level Study pr6vides an opportunity to learn 
about the effectiveness of "seveff different types of or 
ganizational networks (the seven projects), each delivering 
different types of services andjresources to schools with 
different characteristics and contexts. In addition, the - 
Project Level Study will consider the differences (in struc- 
ture, objectives, resources, and tactics) between the RDU 
program and several other federally funded programs for % 
managed educational ch'ange. } 

NIE has identified three priority target groups for the results of 
the Abt Associates study. These groups are the ones most able to make 
immediate contributions to the improvement of existing structures and 
practices for managing change. They are the managers of change pro- 
grams (including school-based practitioners), policy makers, and re- 
searphers. Managers and practitioners nqed.to know what really works 
if they are to solve educational problems. Polity makers at the state 
and federal levels require information that will allow them to design 
programs that will have the highest probability of impact, given limited 
budget^ and other constraints. Researchers, particularly applied re* 
searchers, need accurate information about programs and their results 
in order to develop more refined concepts and models of change which 
will lead to improved practices in the future. 



The Policy Context 



Too frequently, evaluations proceed with a limited understanding 
of the context and information needs of the majpt users of a study. 
In order to avoid that mistake, Abt Associates Inc. has begun an ongoing 
dialogue with policy makers, researchers, and managers of programs, of 
.educational change. We have already tailed to 25 policy makers in the 

« legislative .and executive branches of federal and state government. 
These informal interviews, lasting approximately one hour each, were 

' conducted during April, May, and June of 1978. 

• * f # 

The objectives of these interviews were: . 

• to ascertain the policy relevance and context of the RDU 
study; v ! 

• to make sure Xhat the issues and questions on which this 
study has been focusedttre appropriate; 

• to identity additional questions that could ,be answered 
through this study; and . » 

** . 

• to determine the policy makers 1 priorities among the issues 
and questions that the study will 1 address. 



Staff members of bllE s Program on Dissemination and Improve* 
ment of .Practice assisted us in the selection of potential interviewees. * 
In particular, we sought individuals who had experience in, or were 
familiar with, polic/ decisions relating to educational problem solving 
and the use and (jissemi nation of educational, knowledge. We hopedlhat 
these individuals would be broadly representative of four different 
groups of policy makers, federal-executive* federal legislative, state- 
executive, and state-legislative. 

The 25 policy taakers who ultimately were interviewed included 1Z 

at the federal level artd 13 at the state level, with about twice as many, 

executive as legislative representatives at each level. The full list of inter 

viewees is presented <>n, the inside back cover of this booklet. * 

. » 

During the interviews, the policy makers were asked to address 
themselves to three topics: * 

• the* importance of the RDU prograrp and the RDU study, 

• the relevance (ft the study issues to educational decision « 
making; and t * 

ERJC6 * 12 
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• the usefutoess Or^he' levels of .analysis and the jresearch 
. ■ questions. 

• * • 
* ■ 

,f * Importance oKthe RDU Program 
* ■ arid the Abt A«Qciates Stu4«? 

The policy makers stronglV endorsed both the program and the 
, study. First' of "all, they r&ognized the fleed for a systematic effort to 
put % thje latest educational tools \ \he Jubds of the classrbom te&cheji 
instead'bf on some shelf. The policy makers also agreed that Jhe RESU* . 
program\was right to let loial school* define Oteir own problems, in 
basic skills and nc^reer education, th6y felt that focal, principals and 
teachers are in the best positions to identify where they'are, where they 
. want to go, and how they £%n get ther$. The information on available, 
products and services^ the finarncftl^resouipes, and the linkihg agents 
provided by v the program /Help the schools along rather than fretting 
(hem*. ' * * $ 

• t ■ . ' ■ * 

^ State policy makers commonly expressed appreciation 6f the (ed- 
eral government's initiatives in the field of dissemination, apprpving ol^ ; 
the §DU projgr/mra$ well as ^arlier activities. In particular, they wel 
coined the additional resources that federal efforts provide. However,' 
they also acknowledged that the fede&fegpvernment is uniquely able 
(l}to organize a national experiment with different approaches to knowl 

#dge utilization akd problem saving and (2\ to compile data bases-of 

available R&I> products that individual states could not hope to dupjii 
cate on their own, ^/ 

Secondly, the. policy makers felt that a study of how the RDU 
program worked and what it accomplished was a' worthwhile- project 
. with many potential informational payoffs. Information on the process 
and outcomes of .educational change was sought by sorpe policy 
makers, who mentioned thg/jhey could take advantage of this inform^ 
Uon by making Sure that future programs, incorporate any contextual 
factors which the study found promoted desirable change and avoid 
any which hindered it. Interviewees also thought that th> study could* 
contribute^ their understanding of how schools solve problems, Kbw 
Well external linkage arrangements work, and what value the prodtfcts 
beipg disseminated .have/ Finally,' the possibility that the sti^dy might 
produce evaluative data on the RDU program's cost^ff&tivtfness and „ 
impact on schools wa? often mentioned as a major re£&6n why this 
$tudy should be conducted. v * , > % 

*One policy maker did question the timiqg of the RDU program and, 
l^nsiop, any attempt to study it. This congressional staff member 
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* t a*gued that it is premature to operate a dissemination program for 
! products of unproven effectiveness. It would be preferable, he suggested, 

for. Abt Associates to study and verify the product^-wofth before NIE 

spends any more time or money to dissemlnaterfhem. 
* 

Even policy makers who were supportive of. the RDU program 
and study advised Abt Associates to make syre that the study was „ 
relevant to the needs of practitioners and not just other researchers. 
Some said they vyere4ired of research reports 4 hat arrived too late or ~ - 
were too full of theoretical speculations to help them make the tough 
decisions. Several policy makers accented the need Jor study reporb to 
avoid using terms unfamiliar to those not currently involved m the 
practice of educational dissemination. It was clear from our interviews 
that the study's usefulness would depend in large measure on the extent 
to which it produced timely, practical information that could be under- 
stood by a wide range of people in the educational commtlnity. 

Relevance of the Study Issues 
to Educational Decision-Making - . 

The policy makers weft asked how much they would value inform a 
tion about each of the seven major issues'guiding the study - Our concern 
was that 'the study should produce reliable data which educational 
leaders could readily apply to decision making. Figure 2 reveajs not 
only the rankings assigned to'thels$ues by <ne interviewees but also some 
striking differences of opinion between the federal and state policy 
makers* - * * 

I Information about how much impact R&D product/ha^ on schools « 
(Issue »# 4) was given a high priority by almost everyone. Many argued\ 
that this Jssue waitjife "bottom line" of the entire study since other ^ 
issues were main!yjg^fa||ed with factors facilitating impact'or expfain 
ing how it 6ccujffiK0espondent commented' that unfcss the Rl5tj 
program helped schofflrfeach kids in the areas of basic skills and career 
education, the T&t of the program was intellectually, stimulating but 1 
practically Worthless. Since {he policy makers valued information on this 
issue, they also cautioned Abt Associates to be careful not to attribute 
impacts to the RDU program in situatio ns when ; other programs or cir . 

qmstances might have produced the apparent change. 

vt * * 

• # v " 

There was less agreement among the policy makers concerning the 
other issues. Predictably, federal level interviewees were substantially 
more interested fn comparing the RDU program with other federal dis*^ 
gemination efforts than were those on the state level (Issue # 71 On the 
other hand>, many states are currently experimenting with linkage ar- 
rangements more to strengthen administrative relationships between i 
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RANKINGS OF STUDY ISSUeSs BY FEDERAL AND STATE 
^ POLICY MAKERS 



♦ 

• 


Ranking* by 
'Ftdyll 
Policy Maker* 


Rankings by 

, State 
Policy Makers 


1, How relations are managed betyveen 
various agencies which have the exper- 
tise and resources to assist local 
'SJhools in problem solving 


5 


- "3 


b 2. To what degree an intervention pro* 
\ gram such as RDU can help schools 

overcome barriers to successful prob- „ 
'lem solving (limited access to informa- 
tion, lack otptanning skills, etc.) 


3 

* 


• 


• « 

3. To what degree the products of educa* 
tional R&D 'are relevant to the problems 
and contexts of local schools 


7' 

• 


4 


4, ' What the imgacUMf the products of 

educational R&D once they hav£ 
v been adopted and implemented 


1 


2 ■ 


What factors contribute to the irtstt* 
tutionaltzaTjion of the RDU approach 
within a vdcfoty of organizations 


V 4 


6 


V 

6. How Imklfig Agents coordinate the 
flow of external resources to schools, 
and whether this helps the schools 
solve problems 

7 


t. 


* 


7. How efficient the RDU approach is 
# in relation to approaches taken by 
" other major dissemination efforts B \ 


* * 


( 

7 


• • 

NOTE: The issue assigned the highest 
priority is ranked # 1, the second 
highest #2. and soon. 
r . ' / 
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the state department and local districts than to disseminate knowledge - 
and these polfcy maker^ were eager for Information about how 4 linking 
agents work (Issue The state4evel emphasis on reinforcing state 
local ties mig ht also accounPf^r theif fairly, high ranking of the issues 
on tjie management of mteiorgatnzational relationships (Issue # 1). 

When asked for specific examples t>f how they would use infor- 
mation about various 'issues, the federal polity makers Mentioned several 
pending decisions which, could b,e influenced by a study of the RDU 
program: * 

• expansion of current knowledge dissemination and utiliza- 
tion activities; \ 

• reauthorization T)T the Elementary and Secondary Educa 
* tion Act;, * s ' * n * * * . 

-'- * ' ' * 

• reauthorizatibn pf*the National Institute of Education, 

' especially consideration of its appropriate role in knowl- 
*. edge dissem ^nation; 

\ • annual appropriations for NIJ? in particularSand HEjtV in • 
general; and * # - \ J 

> • applicability of ^ agncuUdr3| "extension agent" model to 
education,^ iiationaL^nimunication network could be 
established i9,infomi|raycational practitioners qbout in- 



/ 



established .tp iniorm teaucational practitior 
novative educatjon^produVtsJ \^ 
* / V 



The state-Ievel policy maker^\>bseyVed that decisions relating to"^yJ 
some states' plans for /decentralizing ettticational autkontj could well be 
intlqjnced by RDU program information. Ttte stud|^might help state 
agencies develop mechanisms for Jinking them with what the schools 
are doing. Other.pos&ibfe uses of study data *n state-level decision making 
included the development of statewide compilations of available fcfluca 
tfanal products, ^lengthening of school linkages with universities, and 
State technical assstancefln local problem solving. 

THe policy makers also wer^ asked to react to lists of potential 
research questions that' had been generated for. each of the th(ee levels ■ 
of analysis in tfi£' Abt Associates study (school, linking agent, and pro 
jgct). For tfiose interested in the policy makers' perceptions of the most 
important levels of analysis and research questions, please see Appendix 
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Plans for the Study 



Abt Associates' design fqr the RDU Study envjsiQnsJJve use of a 
variety of data collection strategies. Over the nett two years, these 
strategies will include site visits to, telephone and in person interviews 
with, and mail jsurveys of: 

: 

• ^central.RdU psc^ct staff; 

• teachers and -administrators; 4 

** * 

A * linking agents; , 

• NIE officials; and 

# m • representatives of other federal programs for dissemination 

and focal program improvement. 

# ■ 

♦ 

In addition, project documents such as activity logs, budget and 
evaluation reports, and organization charts tjrill be used to address many 
of the research questions. JFinally^ a great quantity of anecdotal and 
descriptive data, plus site-sfftcific analyses,, will be available from casp 
studies behig produced by researchers who have, been employed for tms 
purpose by each of the individual projects. About six to eight case 
studies are being written for each project, following common formats 
, and outlines prepared especially to ensure the relevance of the case , 
studies to the overall RDU study. ' - 4 

Integrating and analyzing thef*vast amounts of quantitative and 
"qualitative data being generated for tjtis study will be a challenging 
undertaking. This task will be made simpler by focusing on tfie three* 
different levels of analysis. Although thfe conceptual, models "and van 
ables for the&e Iteels of analysis are compatible, they flsp can be viewed 
< independently, tfius simplifying not only \ the analysis but felso the 
^reporting. \ ^ - ; 1 



At least three types of reports wify be produced; 



AC 



. summary reports , which highlight the issues land 'options 
concerned with a particular program topic; j 

: / ; 1 

issue-oriented reports , which provide somewhatmore depth 
on a given topic, thaff would a summary report and are 
aime<Lat, explaining RDU t^icsanjl procedures; and 
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~ • technical reports , which contain detailed data findings and 
justification of analyses to support the description and con- 
clusions contained in the other two types of reports. 

While the final results of the study wilt not be available until the fall of 
1980, preliminary reports wilt be produced beginning in the fait of 1978 
as indicated in Figure 3/ * 

Questions about the RDU study should be directed to Karen Sea- 
shore Louis or Michael B. Kane at Abt Associates Inc. (617/4924100). 
Further, information aSbut the RDU program is available from Thomas 
Israel -of NIE's Program on Dissemination and Improvement of Practice 
(202/254-5510). ' 



\ 
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DATA SOURCES 



Site Vmts 

Telephone Interviews 
fn-person Interview} 
MaJ^JutveYs' 
Project Documents 
Cue Studies 




h * Figure 3 ~~ 

TkB RELATIONSHIP OP DATA SOURCES, LEVELS OF ANALYSIS* REPORTS* 
AND AUDIENCES IN THE STUDY OF THE R&D UTILIZATION PROGRAM 



LEVEL OF ANALYSIS 



REPORT 



PRIMARY AUDIENCE 



School Level Study 



Report of Special Study of Selected R&O Outcome* 11979) — ► Policy Makeri (NIE) 
Intenmbeport to 'Educational- Practitioners (1979) » Managers 

Final Report to Educational Practitioners (1980) **• Managers 

Special Report on Selected RDU Sites (1980) » Researchers 



Unking Agent Study 



Proiect Level Study 



Report on Linktng Agent Support and Training 0979) — — 
■ 

Case Manual for Linking Agent Ty^ning f 1980} 

\ 

Report on Proiect Management Issues and Practices (1979) • 
Special Report on Role of NIE (1979) — — — — 



Managers 

* 

Managers * 

Managers ^ 
Policy Makers (NIE)' 



> Interim Report onMmportant Policy Ouesyon* (1978)- 
" Interim Report on RDU Program (1978) 



"Memorandum on a Dwemination/Diffusron/tihange . 
Research Agenda (1979) * 



Policy Makers (NIE) 

Researchers/Policy Makers 
(NIE* § 
Pohcy Makers (NIE) f 



- Finaf Report on Important Policy Questions • 
and Recommendations for Federal Policy 
m Support of Educitiona) phenge~(10dO} 



Final Report of RDU Study (1980) 

Executive Summary of RDU Study (1980) ■ 
Afade or News Release to General Public (1980) ■ 



Policy Makers 



Researchers/Policy Makets 
' Policy Makers * 
General Public 
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'Appendix A 

£U Project Descriptions 
artment of Education . The participating agencies 

of the Pennsylvania RDU project, in addition to the Pennsylvania D/\, 
partment of Education; are Research for Better . Schools (a regional 
educational laboratory), Research and Information Services for Educa- 
tion (<an independent informatipn andTHissemination service), the Learn- 
ing Research and Development Center^at the University'of Pittsburgh, 
and two of the state's intermediate service agencies. Two full-time 
linking agents'— one in each intermediate service agency, e^ch working 
with five schools - serv$ as the primary project contacts for thrir re- 
spective schools and coordinate all project services to .those schools. 
In addition, they frequently visit the schools- to cany out needs asse& 
ment activities and to assist in group planning and decision making 
sessions. The project's problem solving model, which was developed 
by the participating resource agencies,, involves numerous defined steps, 
'including a series of formal sessions at the school sites. Thesfr^esaons 
are attended not only by tfie local action team and the linking agfyn, 
but also by a team of resource agency persdynel. 

Georgia Department of Education. The emphasis of the RDU 
project in Georgia is on building local educational agency (school dis > 
trict) capacities in the early stages of planning, and^program selection. 
To achieve this purppse, .services and funds are being provided, to 38 
participating school district^ to assist them through these early stages. 
The implementation phase of the problem solving model is subsequently 
carried out with federal funds available through thq state Department of 
Education under Title IV C of the Elementary and Secondafy Education 
Act. The school districts participating in* the project are located in 3 . 
pt the state's 16 intermediate service agencies. Each of the participating 
service agencies employs frqnjT one to four linking agents - most of 

% whom serve parUime in this role - to assist the local school personnel 
In carrying out their planning and program selection^activities*jrhe 
extent of involvement of these linking agents,, in the local site activities 
varies considerably, some offer extensive personal assistance and oon* 

. sultation, others yrriply monitor and provide liaison to project staff a^ • 
the state level. " • t * . 

Florida Department of Education . Under this project, the Florida 
Department of Education is developing a linkage system involving the 
Department, several university in the state (including Florida State 
University, and the University of Florida), eight of the states Teacher 
Education Centers (TEC'S), approximately 30 schools.in the eight TEC 
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areas, and various other agencieS. A distinctive feature of this project is 
that training in group problem solving techniques is provided .not only 
to the linking agents (one of whom is located in each TEC) but also to 
selected local school staff, called "school site facilitators." The school 
site facilitators, with the help of their respective linking agents, are 
responsible for leading the staff at their sites through tHe*entire problem 
solving and knowledge .utilization process. The TEC linking agents 
play an, important monitoring and facilitating roie^Thetr involvement 
with the project ranges from hair to full-time. Each school is also 
assigned a university-based linker, who plays a less active, consultative 
role, N * 

Michigan Department of Education. The RtiU project in Michigan 
is designed to. help local sites meet the requirements of state career 
education legislation passedhin 1974. One of the project's major objec- 
tives is to (jevelop a permanent dissemination and diffusion system In 
career education. Because of this emphasis on building a permanent 
system, the project is attempting to work* with existing structures, 
rather than building new ones. Part of this strategy is to use^as linking 
agents the 49 Career Education Planning District (CEPD) coordinators 
located witfiin the state's participating intermediate service agencies. 
The CEPD coordinators are responsible for monitoring, assisting and 
documenting project related activities at the site level. However, this 
project differs from most of the RDU projects in that it places less 
emphasis on the linking agent role, in fact, the project provides no 
salary support foj^he* CEPD coordinators. The primary strategy is to 
provide direct training and programmatic funds to coordinators who 
arp staff . members at the local sites, thus building the sites 1 internal 
pacity for pursuing a problem -solving sequence and implementing 
nnovative programs m career education. Forty -nine school or school 
district sites (one each in all but 5 of the state's 54 intermediate service 
districts) are assisted -through this project. 

National Education Association. . The National Education Asso- 
ciation (NEA) operates this project in collaboration with the state educa 
tion agencies and corresponding state education associations in 12 
states. Alabama, California, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, AVashingtpn, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
In contrast to most of the other RB4J projects, -this project focuses on 
teacBer inservice education problems. Local inservice education com- 
mittees in jipproximately 60 school districts decide ori local npeds for 
teather inservice education and communicate these needs (via a toll 
free telephone call) to one of two information specialists in NEA's 
Washington, D.C office. Making use of an information system contain 
ing descriptions of hundreds of inservice training programs, the informa 
tion specialists then select those inservice education^pacfcages that jeem 

■* \ . . ■ 




On-site .support for needs assessment and problem identification is pro- 
vided by two linking agents in each state, who also train the local staff 
in how to utilize the information system. One of these linking agents 
("state facilitators") is a staff member of the state education agency, 
and the other is on the staff of the state education association. Each 
commits about 10-15% of his or her time to the RDU project, ^ 

The N ETWORK. Under the overall management of The NET f 
WORK, a nonprofit research and service organization in Andover, 
Massachusetts, a consortium of agencies in six states has been formed to 
improve the utilization of R&D products in reading in selected local 
schools. The six-state consortium is designed so that the member 
agencies reflect a variety of organizational 'types. In Minnesota, the 
agency involved is a teacher center associated with a university, in 
Washington, a local scho6l district, in California, a regional educational 
laboratory sponsored by NIE,_in Kansas, an independent statewide 
educational diffusion organization, in Connecticut, a cooperative service 
agency supported by local school districts, and in Massachusetts, a 
division of The NETWORK itself. Approximately 25 school sites are 
served by the project s Unking agents, one of to horn is located in each of 
the six member agencies of the consortium. The project relies very 
heavily on these linking agents, who ar.e committed to the project 
approximately full time. Particular importance is given to their role as 
managers of the change process wlio coordinate both the internal and 
the external resources necessary for problem solving and R&D product 
utilization. A considerable amount of direct technical assistance and 
support is provided to the linking agents by the central project office.. 

Northwest Re ad ing Consortium. This project, under the overall 
direction of the Washington state education agency, is operated as a 
consortium of four states in the Northwest - Washingt^m, Oregon, Alaska, 
and Idaho. The project Guilds upon the existing Right to Read (R2R) 
programs in the four states* (Right to Read is a nationwide" program 
sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education to eliminate functional 
illiteracy.) Each of the approximately 40 participating schools is an 
R2R school. Considered an extension of the R2R experience, thfe pro 
ject is providing the schools with thj^knowledge and resources to seek 
R&D based solutions to problems * identified through comprehensive 
needs Assessments. The field work with the local schools is done by a 
full-time linking agent housed at each q( four linking agencies these 
include intermediate service districts in Washington, Oregon and Alaska, 
and a university in Idaho. An additional affiliate of the Consortium, 
the Northwest Regional Laboratory, is responsible tox training the link 
ing agents and afso compiling th'e "knowledge base'' of available R&D 
products to which the schools can refer. 
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Usefulness of the Levels 
I of Analysis and Research Questions 

• * 

Even large scale social research like the RDU program study needs 
to set priorities amopg thp many phenomena it might investigate. For 
each of the levels of analysis (school, linking agent, and project), Abt 
AssociateS^generated lists of potential research questions which a study . 
of the KDU program might address. To assist us in focusing on the most 
important questTtyis, tUe policy makers were asked to identify the three, 
or four at each level of analysis which ^fmed most relevant to their 
planning and decision making agenda. * / 

The policy makers were most interested in the results of the School 
Level Study because they felt that the RDU ptogram would succeed 
or fail in the schools. The questions which were viewed as most pertinent 
to the policy mfokers* educational and administrative concerns were 

• What pre-existing conditions in sghools and school dis- 
tricts are associated with success or failure of various 

* RDU activities? 

• .What combinations of internal-external resources and 
. tactics are related to various measures of success? 

• » 

• What types of information are considered most useful to ♦ 
problem solving groups during various activities in the RDU 
process? 

f Four questions in the Linking Agent Study were given a high 
priority by tha policy makers: 

4 

• What characteristics of the link ing agents* orgahizational 
selling aid or impede their rdleT5ETfOTmance?~ ■ -- 



• How does the involvement of linking agents affect the 
school's effectiveness and responsiveness to social c Range? 

• * * 

• What, types of training^ programs, 'orientation \naterials, 
organizational settings/)and other support mechanisms 
should be developed and provided for linking agents? 

• What do linking agents do? How is the linking agent role 
defined? How dops this role compare with other similar 
roles such as change agent or consultant? * 

' .23 . 
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Of the questions in the Project Level Study , policy makers were 
most interatecUn the following: 

• What are the consequences of differences in procedures, 
status, structure, or goals for cooperation between organ- 
izations involved in RDU programs? How do RDU project 
directors deal with differences between organizations 

, „ A within their network? 

\ • f * * * 

• What specialized functions^can best be performed by what 
v * types of organizations at various stages in the problem 

'solving process? 

• What types qf interorganitfational relationships are most 
likely to be institutionalized? What actions can be taken to 
ease thisprocesi? 

• What are the costs of developing and sustaining inter organ- 
izational -relationships of the type utilised in the RDU 
projects? * , v 

* • How do projects sponsored by the RDU; National Diffu- 
sion Network, State Capacity Building Grants, and Demon- 

• stration and Technical Assistance ^programs liftfr in their 
structure, specific objectives, types of resour :es they draw' 
upon in the change effqrt, and the specific .tactics brought ■ 

' to bear on client problem solving? To what extent can vary- 
ing outcomes of these projects be attributed*^ the* inter- 
■ program differehces? 



.1 ■ 
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